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A New Field of Education for Women 


BEULAH CLARK Van WAGENEN 


aie we are hearing about a type of educa- 
tion which is practically new. In another 
sense it is not new, because it has been one of 
the concerns of women for many centuries. I am 
speaking of the education of the consumer, and 
I am thinking of this type of education largely 
as women have played their rdles in it. 

To be sure, since the very beginning of 
American history, our women have been inter- 
ested in purchasing the very best materials for 
their homes when they went out to buy, but 
they did not go shopping daily as many a mod- 
em American woman finds that she must do. 
They knew that they could provide a majority 
of their family needs, which were more simple 
at that time, in their own homes. They made 
their own clothing from the wool which their 
husbands sheared from their own flocks of 
sheep. They made their carpets and rugs from 
the garments which were worn out, weaving 
them in their own homes. The preparation of 
their food began by gathering the materials 
from the garden, then getting them ready for 
cooking, watching over this process until the 
finished product appeared on the table to satisfy 
the cravings of keen appetites. No eating from 
tans in those days. They purchased very few 
atticles for their own amusement, which gen- 
erally centered about some of their occupations. 

Ido not need to point out how different our 
life is today. The modern American woman does 
hot provide many of these necessities but goes 


forth to bargain for them in the various mar- 
kets. Even the wife of many a farmer has 
brought to her door her loaves of bread instead 
of making them out of her own wheat and in 
her own oven. So extensive is this practice of 
women purchasing articles made outside their 
own homes that it is said that 80 per cent of the 
consumers’ money of today is spent by women. 

For the last few years I have been interested 
in the question of the consumer. As many of 
you know, the organized effort of the shopper 
to get better goods dates back many years, but I 
am going to take you back only one hundred 
years to the formation of a group of people 
who definitely wanted to make their money go 
further—‘‘to get their money’s worth.” 

You may have guessed that I am thinking 
about those twenty-eight weavers from Roch- 
dale, England. There were twenty-seven men and 
one lone woman who ventured to form a small 
organization on what we call today the Roch- 
dale Plan. This small, struggling group has pro- 
vided vision and stimulation since 1844 for the 
people of many lands to develop codperatives 
as an aid in solving their social and economic 
problems. 

I like to think about this lone woman, whom 
we may call “the forgotten woman,” for I have 
never read anywhere what her name was or what 
particular things she did in the organization of 
that group; but I am inclined to think that she 
must have had a great deal of power and influ- 
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ence in determining the goals that that organiza- 
tion would strive for. One of the most far- 
reaching purposes of the Rochdale plan was 
that part of its profits should be set aside each 
year for education. I cannot tell you the extent 
of the education which has been carried on 
through the various groups of codperators, but 
I shall point out how influential they have been 
in some countries. 

This movement, which I predict will be cele- 
brating its world Centennial in seven more 
years, has entered fifty-seven countries, accord- 
ing to 1935-36 Report of the International La- 
bor Office. Its membership is 147,533,194— 
much greater than the whole population of the 
United States. Another way of saying it is that 
one in every fourteen inhabitants of the world 
is a member of some codperative organization. 
The volume of trade amounts to more than 
3400 billion dollars. When one thinks how far- 
reaching this whole program is, that it includes 
people of many nations, races, and cultures, all 
of whom have hope for a more helpful, demo- 
cratic solution of our economic and social in- 
equality, one cannot help having visions of this 
movement becoming the great one which will in 
time lessen the economic friction among na- 
tions and actually usher in an era of true inter- 
national codperation. 

Last summer it was my privilege to study 
the codperative movement in a number of Euro- 
pean countries, where this form of education 
has counted for so much in the lives of the peo- 
ple. I am not going to discuss, pro and con, the 
values of the codperative movement as such, but 
simply to try to show what a big piece of work 
in education has been achieved entirely outside 
of organized formal education. 

In England I spent two days seeing and hear- 
ing of the growth and development of their na- 
tional and community codperatives, which have 
a membership of seven million, representing 
half the families of the nation. If you are inter- 
ested, you will want to know how large their 
business is, how they have taken over the greater 
amount of the tea production of England and 
Scotland, how they have worked on the housing 
problem, and how they are now able to meet 


most of their members’ needs; but I do wish to 
discuss their educational program. All this work 
is under the direction of the Codperative Union, 
their educational agency. It assumes responsibil. 
ity for publication of materials of interest to 
all members of the family, production of movie 
films, and promotion of new organizations, 
Under its sponsorship groups of consumers have 
been formed to study the quality of merchandise, 
the value of goods, the requirements of good 
housing, the process of codperation, and the 
training of codperators. 

You would be wrong to assume that these men 
and women have been interested only in the edu. 
cation which has had a direct practical value, for 
in many instances they have helped to develop 
schools where cultural subjects could be fol- 
lowed, where members could be introduced to 
what we commonly call the finer things of life, 
Women have formed themselves into clubs and 
have brought about great social reforms in their 
communities. When I went to visit the London 
Clinic, I was told that all those interested in the 
better care and treatment of children had the 
codperative movement to thank; that it had 
been only through the efforts of these women in 
codperative clubs that the city and state had 
made any provision for this type of child care. 

Again, in Denmark we see the power of edu- 
cation. Many of you are familiar with the folk 
high schools, and the People’s College of Elsi- 
nore, both of which are parts of the codperative 
movement. In these schools there is an attempt 
to teach the members not only how to be better 
codperators and the facts about the production 
and consumption of goods but also how to enjoy 
the arts. Father, mother, and children must be 
able to live well, although the yearly income is 
not large. As a result, Denmark has a very high 
rate of literacy, and her people are thrifty. They 
are educated to participate in their democracy 
and have helped to organize their government 
so that all share more equally in her benefits. As 
a former American minister to Denmark has 
said: “Denmark is above all a land of codpera- 
tion and a land whose people are highly civilized. 
In fact, no people existing are more literate, 
more interested in things of the mind, more ad- 
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yanced socially, than the Danes.”” How much of 
such high praise can be attributed to the achieve- 
ments of the codperative groups cannot be defi- 
nitely stated, but any student of the progress of 
this nation knows that too much cannot be said 
in favor of their efficient methods of education. 

Let us look at another Scandinavian country— 
Sweden. Marquis Child’s popular book, “Swe- 
den: the Middle Way,” has told us much about 
the development of the new system in that coun- 
try where the difficult accomplishment of break- 
ing trusts has led the way for many another at- 
tack against unjust prices. Exciting as all these 
successes are, I found myself even more inter- 
ested in the means by which they were gained. 
As in England and Denmark, attention had 
been given to the careful education of the mem- 
bers. The members knew what they needed, ex- 
pressed their wants, and, since it was their own 
business enterprise, had financial resources for 
setting about the task of educating themselves. 
They developed short-term schools, provided 
correspondence courses, organized study circles, 
made use of motion pictures and the press. One 
must not think that all this is a haphazard affair. 
The care with which the work is planned and 
executed might be recommended to many a 
school executive. It is education for a purpose. 

To be sure, the greater part of the manage- 
ment of the codperatives, both in their division 
of business and their department of education, is 
under the direction of men, but the women feel 
that they are playing an important part in the 
movement. They speak of their participation in 
its programs with eagerness and sparkle. In this 
new way of living they have found a cause. 

In Finland I felt women had achieved even 
more. They had secured greater opportunities 
for education, a ranking in their work almost 
equal to that of men, in the majority of cases 
equal pay, and a sense of their importance in the 
future development of their country. I heard 
these advantages referred to again and again by 
the women whom I met. One was a brilliant 
young woman doctor who shouted the praises 
of codperatives while she proudly showed off 
the modern and well-equipped new Women’s 
Hospital, operated codperatively. Another was 


the young woman guide who had a prominent 
administrative position in Elanto, the Finnish 
Codperative Society. 

One might continue to follow the progress 
of this education of the consumer through Rus- 
sia, Germany, and other dictator-ruled states, but 
in these the government has used such coercive 
measures that we shall not make them a part 
of our exploration. Under such restrictions they 
offer less grounds for comparison with our 
American situation. 

What about the education of the Consumer in 
the United States ? Here as in the other countries 
men and women alike have unselfishly given 
themselves to this idea. Men have led in the ad- 
ministrative and executive features of the work, 
but to women must be given credit for its far- 
reaching extent. They have fostered in their 
clubs and passed on to all social groups the idea 
of the movement. They have given much of the 
enthusiasm and zeal which are so typical of 
causes in America. For decades they have been 
eager to get better goods, and more goods for 
their money, but it is only in the last two or 
three years that consumer education and codpera- 
tives have been words used freely by people 
representing all strata of our society. Two years 
ago at our Biennial Council Pi Lambda Theta 
presented as one of its study programs for the 
year an outline on consumer education. Because 
of a growing interest among church groups, Dr. 
Kagawa, the famous Japanese Christian pro- 
moter of codperatives, was brought to the United 
States last year. His visit brought new inspira- 
tion which, together with the ever-advancing 
educational program carried on by codperative 
organizations and consumers’ clubs, has made 
the movement one of national interest and com- 
ment. Let us briefly review what has happened. 

Early last spring President Roosevelt selected 
a committee of three and sent them on the mis- 
sion of studying codperatives in the Scandi- 
navian countries. Their report has just been 
made. The President’s interest reflects not only 
the feeling of the various departments of the 
Government but also the desire of the general 
public to know more about the movement which 
has made such changes. 
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As many of you know, at least four of our 
Federal departments are working on the prob- 
lem of codperatives and consumer education— 
the Departments of Agriculture, Interior, Labor, 
and Commerce. For instance, under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture we have the magazine 
Consumer's Guide, the Consumers’ Council of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, the 
National Bureau of Standards, and other agen- 
cies that work on some aspect of this big ques- 
tion. The other departments are doing similar 
work. Through Government and also community 
agencies programs are presented on the air by 
the National Broadcasting Company and numer- 
ous local stations. 

The example set by the government has been 
followed by many of the states. In Wisconsin 
the state has gone so far as to require consumer 
education to be taught in the schools. Other 
states are considering such legislation. Perhaps 
of even more importance and of general interest 
is the work being done by a vast number of na- 
tional, state, and community organizations such 
as the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the American Association of University Women, 
the American Home Economics Association, the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 
National League of Women Voters, the Nation- 
al Association of Purchasing Agents, and the 
National Retail Drygoods Association. All these 
have included in their programs phases of the 
consumer's problem. 

The New York City Federation of Women’s 
Club estimates that forty thousand women in 
two hundred forty of its Metropolitan clubs are 
putting on a drive for better education of wom- 
en and of manufacturers as to women’s needs in 
textiles. In other sections of the country schools 
are being formed, young people’s groups or- 
ganized, churches lending their support, and 
labor unions joining the ranks of those who want 





to participate. Practically all the leading maga. 
zines of the country have carried articles on this 
subject. Has there ever been one question in 
America in which so many people have general 
interest and have been willing to give their sup- 
port ? 

Many of you women are members not only 
of Pi Lambda Theta but of some of these other 
groups that are devoting time and effort to the 
study of consumer needs. More and more will 
there be a demand for leadership in organiz. 
ing and carrying through these plans. Educa. 
tional directors are being employed, supervisors 
placed in charge of housing projects, teachers 
enlisted in the folk schools, special workers se. 
lected to train housewives. Some may think of 
all this work as being only another of our Amer- 
ican fads, but it is safe to predict that the con- 
sumers’ movement has such a hold upon the 
American public that it will not be lightly dis- 
missed. If it is to continue, we can easily see 
how many needs there will be for trained wom- 
en. Is this not an opportunity for us all? 

In accepting this opportunity women must 
see themselves as part of something bigger than 
city, state, or nation. Our codperative organiza- 
tions are gradually becoming a part of an inter- 
national movement. We have been told by econ- 
omists that peace cannot be achieved until we 
have better economic mechanisms for all na- 
tions, and it may be that through this friendly 
codperation for the good of all peoples we shall 
take a step towards the prevention of interna- 
tional conflicts. Here is a challenge for all that 
a woman has to offer. 


Note. Dr. Van Wagenen is the second vice-presi- 
dent of Pi Lambda Theta. She belonged first to Nu 
chapter, and later to New York Alumnz. She has 
been president of both chapters. At present she is 
Dean of Women at Hampton Institute. 
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Practical Community Education 


for Children 


MARY HARDEN 


F CHILDREN are to be made aware of social 
Biicape and social needs, and develop social 
understandings needed for effective participation 
in society, it is important that the school provide 
first-hand contacts with the community—the 
laboratory which furnishes the concrete evidence 
for developing and formulating generalizations 
about the world in which pupils live. There 
should be nothing difficult about the use of the 
immediate environment. Moreover, the best of 
modern educational principles hold that learn- 
ing should come through personal experiences, 
that these experiences should be real and inter- 
esting, and that they should lead to increased 
constructive participation. 

By projecting the work of the classroom into 
the laboratory of the neighborhood even chil- 
dren of early elementary-school age may be led 
to understand increasingly the importance of the 
various elements of the community and their 
intimate relationship to the lives of individual 
members, Too often a teacher’s preparation and 
a child’s experience in any study of community 
life are limited to what might be called an in- 
ventory of neighborhood activities, without due 
attention to their purpose and interrelationships. 
For example, if a child learns about the work 
which the policeman, the street cleaner, and 
others perform, but, on coming from the class- 
toom, passes the waste-paper container to throw 
papers or the remains of his lunch into the 
street or on the sidewalk, and crosses the street 
against the light, he has failed to grasp the real 
meaning of his individual responsibility. 


COMMUNITY MODELS 
Similarly, elementary-school teachers and 
pupils often undertake to reconstruct elaborately, 


Epiror's Note: This article, in more complete form, 
appeared in Social Education, of April, 1937, entitled, 
“The Community as a Laboratory for Elementary 
School Social Science.” The editors have graciously 
given permission for its inclusion here. 
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by means of blocks, cardboard models, or 
painted murals, important sections and happen- 
ings of the locality in which they live, and to 
show various groups of people at work. Usually 
these reproductions indicate the pupil’s knowl- 
edge of the location of different sections of his 
town, but seldom does one see a community in 
miniature which shows a realization of any need 
for changing the status quo of community plan- 
ning and living. 

Often, however, children’s interest may be 
utilized to advance the study of planning for 
future improvement. A first-grade teacher in the 
Horace Mann School found her pupils intensely 
interested in airplanes and exceedingly eager to 
build a city over which their own airplanes might 
fly. As a result ““Reynoldstown” was constructed 
in this classroom. The city was blocked out and 
cardboard houses set up, a business district 
added, a fire station built so that it was situated 
between the residential and business districts, 
and a school, a church, and a museum provided, 
all accessible to the citizens. As soon as these 
children began to use this growing town in both 
their play and their educational experiences they 
came to realize the practical need for desirable 
elements of community planning. Placing safety 
signs, restricting traffic to one-way streets, ar- 
ranging for gardens, parks, and play space, pro- 
viding for parking areas away from business 
districts, limiting parades to a few minutes’ 
duration or eliminating them entirely from the 
business section, were some of the aspects of 
good city planning considered in the develop- 
ment of Reynoldstown. 

Throughout the growth of this town the six- 
year-old citizens made many changes in the 
original plan. These changes were the result of 
codperative discussion and were often influenced 
by pictures and headlines from the daily press 
and by discussions at home, which made such 
community problems as traffic and parades as 
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important to Reynoldstown as they were to the 
city of New York. 


TRIPS AND PERSONAL CONTACTS 


Such study includes much more than the mere 
listing and locating of different types of build- 
ings. A third grade of the Horace Mann School 
that had organized an Exploration Club ex- 
pressed a desire to explore the neighborhood 
adjacent to the school, to find out where their 
classmates lived. As they discussed their trip 
through the nearby street they began to con- 
sider such needs for good living as keeping 
well, playing in the sun, having fun, resting, 
working, learning, eating, getting clothing. Later 
the class considered the workers of the com- 
munity and the services which they rendered to 
the pupils and their families. They decided 
that people help each other when they help pro- 
mote good group living. They endeavored to 
carry out as far as possible many of the policies 
of the city that were applicable to their neigh- 
borhood. One of these was Mayor La Guardia’s 
“quiet campaign,” which the children them- 
selves could advance in the home, at school, and 
on the street. 

This same group experienced the close rela- 
tionship of workers to those who receive serv- 
ice, when the school janitors and elevator at- 
tendants joined in a city-wide strike. The chil- 
dren became extremely interested in the wel- 
fare of the workers. They invited the head 
janitor into the classroom to talk with them 
concerniing the income of the workers and the 
cost of their living. They compared the amount 
paid to these men with the amount that it cost 
them and their families to live. These young 
investigators soon found that the “boys’’ with 
whom they had an actual contact, and for whom 
they had real affection, were not able to main- 
tain many of the standards which the class had 
set as necessary to good community living. 


INQUIRY AND PARTICIPATION 
The elevator strike was discussed in the 
seventh grade much more comprehensively, with 
attention not only to the interests of the worker, 


but of the apartment house owners, the public 
and the city government, which had to solve 
strike problems in the best way for the imme. 
diate need of the greatest number of people. 
The class read different daily newspaper ac. 
counts, interviewed tenants, owners, and ele. 
vator boys. Some of the class showed their sym. 
pathy by climbing from eight to fifteen flights 
of stairs instead of riding in elevators run by 
strike-breakers. One girl formulated and circu 
lated a petition asking several hundred apatt- 
ment dwellers to aid the cause of the strike by 
refusing to ride in the elevator. Members of 
the class wrote letters to the Mayor, to the head 
of the union, to the lawyer who served as sec. 
retary of the Realty Board, and to the leader of 
the strike-breakers, In each letter they asked for 
a statement of the point of view which was be- 
ing held by that particular group as the solution 
to the situation. Some of the class were very 
much interested in the necessity for more wages 
to meet certain standards of living which they 
thought essential to happiness. In the letter to 
the lawyers representing the owners, they asked: 
“Do you think the present wage of strikers is 
a living wage?”’ Many children in the group 
were personally concerned in the strike, for their 
fathers were owners of apartment houses and 
office buildings. They brought to the class the 
point of view of the owner, who, through the 
depression, had suffered great losses of income 
from the lack of tenants, the high cost of up- 
keep, and hence the absence of money to pay 
increased wages. By means of these letters and 
other activities, the children gained some under- 
standing of both sides of the problem, and 
learned something of the value of compromise 
in balanced living. 


APPLICATION OF HISTORY 


At the time when the elevator strike broke 
in New York, this seventh-grade group was 
studying the ancient civilization of Egypt in te 
lation to the progress of man through the ages, 
and reading Biblical literature on Egypt. In this 
study of an ancient civilization they informed 
themselves upon the condition of the people 
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who were doing the manual labor. The class 
looked back to worse experiences than those of 
the present, and from the ideas gained they were 
able to make their contrasts between life in 
ancient Egypt and New York City today. They 
found that, when leadership is ahead of the ma- 
jority of the people the way of the leader is 
vety often troublesome. 

The class continued to use the theme of the 
condition of the workers in the culminating ac- 
tivity of the year. A section of the play was set 
in ancient Egypt, showing conditions of the 
laborers and their relation to overlords and 
kings. One scene showed Moses as a leader and 
the oppressed people making preparations to 
go to the Promised Land. This act of the play 
closed with choral speaking. 

The second part of the play dealt with labor 
conditions in modern times. The story of the 
elevator strike was vividly portrayed, from its 
outbreak to the compromise in the mayor's office, 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR OBSERVATION 


There are always excellent opportunities in 
studying community life to develop within 
young children a beginning insight into the 
continuing problems of the laborer, and an in- 
telligent understanding of his relationships with 
those for whom he works, together with an ap- 
preciation of the problems growing out of the 
increasing use of machinery and the decrease 
in opportunities for some kinds of employment. 
Throughout the country numerous work projects 
are being carried on by the federal government 
to provide work. State and city governments, 
often in connection with the federal govern- 
ment, are sponsoring the development of new 
highways, parks, and recreational centers, and 
the building and repairing of schoolhouses. In 
many localities private industry is enlarging and 
extending its factory areas, or exploring possi- 
bilities for new industrial developments. In 
other instances groups within the community 
are engaged in building a club house or church. 
The construction of a new church across the 
Steet from the school furnished considerable 
material for study by a fifth-grade group. From 


their classroom window these young children 
saw the machine age as a reality. The line of 
jobless men on the sidewalk each morning 
helped them to realize some of the problems of 
unemployment. They saw the derrick, the hoist- 
ing crane, the cement mixer, and the motor- 
driven steam shovel displace man power in 
building the church. 


UsE OF LOocAL History 


In order to have a thorough understanding 
of the social, political, and economic conditions 
of any community, it is necessary for children 
to know about the forces of the past which have 
operated in determining the course of the prob- 
lems of the present time. A study of the history 
of the community helps the child to realize that 
the people of earlier times have contributed 
greatly to its growth and development, and like- 
wise have faced similar problems. He may de- 
velop a keen appreciation of his own community 
through a study of the people who first settled it, 
their reasons for choosing to live in this com- 
munity, the hardships which they had to over- 
come to make the settlement a success, the 
building of homes, the early occupations and 
industries, the coming of highways, canals, and 
railroads, the establishing of forms of govern- 
ment, schools, and churches, the early forms of 
recreation and social interests, and some of the 
men and women who contributed to the per- 
manency of the community. He may realize, too, 
that his own city or town is like many others, 
and representative of important characteristics 
in American life. 


A Stupy oF HousING 


One important contribution that a community 
can make to the total of American progress is 
to raise its standards of living by improving its 
housing conditions. Almost every city, village, 
or country section contains a slum area. It was 
the pleasant experience of the writer to work, 
in the summer Demonstration School of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, with a group 
of public-school children from various sections 
of the United States, on the problem of housing. 
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Within a block of the school building is one of 
the worst slum districts in the city. Several trips 
were taken, both in this area and in the lower 
East Side slums, and to the model community 
at Radburn, New Jersey. 

Previous to these expeditions the pupils were 
asked to record their agreement, uncertainty, or 
disagreement with a number of statements, as 
follows: 


1. I believe that most of the homes in our city have 
plenty of sunlight. 

2. I believe that most of the homes in our city are in 
quiet districts. 

3. I am sure that almost all homes in our city are com- 
fortably warm in winter. 

4. I feel that it is very important that our garbage be 
collected regularly and promptly destroyed. 

5. I believe that most of the children in our city obey 
traffic signals. 

6. I believe that most of the children in our city have 
enough play space. 

7. I think that factories should be located in one sec- 
tion of the city. 

8. I believe that fast traffic should not be permitted 
to pass through residential districts. 


There were eighty-seven questions in this test. 
The results of the test given before the excursion 
into the community revealed that a third of the 
class were sensitive to the conditions suggested 
in the test. The test was given again after a trip. 
This time two-thirds of the group showed sensi- 
tivity. 

Before taking trips into the community, the 
pupils suggested the following questions: 


. How do the people earn their living? 

. What kind of houses do they live in? 

. Have they good furnishings in their homes? 

. Have they pure water? 

. Do the children have a place to play? 

. Do they have medical care? 

. When do the children go to school ? 

. Are they able to do the things they feel like doing? 

. Are the families unusually large? 

. Would I like to live there? 

. In what way is the government helping to improve 
these conditions? 

. Is my home much different from those we shall 
see? 
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On going into the slum district, these chil- 
dren entered the homes of tenement dwellers, 
visited neighborhood social centers, ate in the 
McFadden one-cent restaurant, explored ‘‘First 


Houses,” a government project, and returned 
to their classroom to discuss the problems of 
living conditions as they had seen them. 

During this study of housing, efforts wer 
made from time to time to evaluate the growth 
in understanding on the part of these seventh. 
grade children, as they encountered these living 
problems in their own lives in New York City, 
Excerpts from one instrument of measurement 
follow: 


“Mary is moving to Brooklyn next week. Write 5 
questions below in order of their importance, which 
you would want to have answered before you might be 
able to know how happy she will be in her new home.” 

“A. Write 5 questions below which you think will 
help to determine the condition of Mary’s health in her 
new home.” 

Some of the questions the children wrote were as 
follows: 

“1, Will Mary’s house be clean? (13) 

2. Will the house have plenty of windows for fresh 

air? (11) 

. Is there a good sewerage system? (7) 
. Will the house have proper bathing and toilet 
facilities?” (7) 
“B. Five questions which will influence Mary's edu- 
cation in her new home.” 
The children wrote these as follows: 
. Will there be a good school? (19) 

Will she have good teachers? (10) 

Will she have good books? (6) 

Will she have nice classmates?’ (10) 
. What do you think will influence the amuse- 
ments Mary will have in her new home?” 

Answers: 

“1. Will she have a yard? (8) 

. Will there be a park near home? (10) 
. Will she have someone to play with?’ (13) 
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Another form of evaluation of this study of 
housing and the influence of using the com- 
munity as a laboratory for the study of social 
problems, was the expression of the children’s 
feelings and ideas, at the end of the six-weeks 
study, in a culminating activity. This was 4 
symbolic dialogue, entitled, “Till Our City 
Comes,” and was presented in the final as 
sembly. Using for their theme the lines from 
Carl Sandburg’s “Windy City,” 

(Continued on page 64) 

*This dialogue was published in ‘Emotionalizing 
the Materials of Learning,” by Elizabeth Fleming in the 
February issue of Progressive Education (pp. 120 
125). 
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The National Council Meeting—Plus 


F YoU need a good, and “different” vaca- 

tion— 

If you'd like to see Pi Lambda Thetas from 
all over the country— 

If policies and plans for our association inter- 
est, Of even concern you— 

If a chance to discuss the opportunities and 
problems of educated women of today intrigues 
you— 

If you'd like to see “the National’’ in action 
and be a part of it— 

Then you'll come to the Biennial Council 
Meeting of Pi Lambda Theta this summer, at 
Interlochen, June 23 to 26. 


For It’s DIFFERENT THIS YEAR 


The National Council meets every other year 
to transact the business of the association, and 
to formulate policies and plans for the next bi- 
ennium. The Council is made up of one official 
delegate from each of the chapters and the Na- 
tional Executive Committee. The Council will 
have important things to do this year, for much 
has transpired in the past two years and many 
decisions as to next steps await the judgment of 
the Council. 

But in addition, there seems to be a growing 
conviction that the Council ought to afford an 
opportunity for many persons, other than the 
official delegates, to come together to discuss 
their mutual interests as professional women. 
There are many conventions of one kind and 
another, with lectures on topics related to our 
professional jobs. But even in these days of 
forums and panel discussions and group meet- 
ings there still seems to be too few chances for 
an interchange of experience and opinion. At 
any rate, many persons have said, ‘‘How fine it 
would be if there could be a continuation, and 
an extension of some of the discussions which 
have proved most stimulating in our programs 
of this year.” 

Others have said, “Other organizations and 
other professions are interested in similar prob- 
lems. Wouldn’t it be interesting to know what 
they are doing ?” 
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And so, acting on these two suggestions we 
have set about to provide for an interesting 
variety of discussion groups, and have invited 
representatives from other organizations to come 
and talk things over with us. For example, the 
National Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs has already accepted our 
invitation. 


Pay YouR MONEY AND TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


Many topics have been suggested for small 
group discussion. It is too early yet to settle 
definitely on the topics, for final decision must 
depend on the interests and talents of the per- 
sons coming. As reservations pile up, topics will 
be decided upon rapidly. Here are some of the 
suggestions: 


1. What vocational opportunities are now open 

to women trained in education? 

Teaching a class in the elementary school or 
a subject in the high school used to be the 
principal alternatives, But there is a much greater 
range of choices now—school librarianship, edu- 
cational journalism, nursery school teaching, edu- 
cational research, and so on. Which fields offer 
greatest opportunity for early placement and pro- 
motion? Are some of them blind alley jobs for 
women? If you are counseling high school or 
college girls, what do you tell them ? 


2. Is education good professional training for 
home-making ? 

We still hear people say, “What a pity to 
waste it all,” when a well-trained teacher gives 
up her job for her own home. But what differ- 
ence does education-training make? Or does it? 
And should it? Are college courses what they 
should be? 

What attitude do ex-teacher home-makers 
have toward teachers? Toward other profession- 
al women? Toward wage-earning women ? Who 
sets the standards of employment in a com- 
munity ? 


3. Live alone—and then what? 
Is the current advice good? What is its psy- 
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chological background, if any? The fact that 
so many single women are engaged in teaching 
is often used as an argument to increase the 
proportion of men teachers. Is it a better school 
when there are both men and women teachers ? 


4. Of what use on a campus is an honorary or- 
ganization? 

On some campuses they are questioned. On 
others they are pointed out as serving a useful 
purpose in stimulating high standards of scholar- 
ship. On others they are called undemocratic. 

What changes should the next ten years see 
in our association’s campus activities ? 

These are only four. The list is already much 
longer; possibly some of the others will interest 
you more. If so you may take your choice; if 
not, it will be in line with the rules to start one 
of your own. 

These discussion groups will follow no fixed 
pattern. Some may be large—may even include 
the whole Council. Others may include only half 
a dozen persons who want to discuss some spe- 
cial interest. In general, however, we plan to 
have some one person, or several competent 
persons present various aspects of each problem, 
and then lead in the discussion which is to fol- 
low. To be sure that the whole group benefits 
somewhat from all discussion meetings, sum- 
marty reports will be presented to the general as- 
sembly. Furthermore, there will be several out- 
standing speakers, who will be announced later. 


THE CONSTITUTION, AGAIN 
Several problems suggested by chapters have 
to do with modifying eligibility requirements. 
Our Committee on Eligibility Problems has for 
two years been struggling to solve current ques- 





tions of who is eligible to belong to Pi Lambda 
Theta in terms of constitutional requirements 
which were serviceable fifteen or more years 
ago. But schools of education have changed 
their requirements. What to do? The Council 
must decide this and other constitutional prob- 
lems. 
BUDGETING OUR TIME 


The March issue of the JOURNAL has already 
described the stage setting of the Council in 
such terms as must fairly have started many per- 
sons to emptying their banks and packing suit. 
cases. Interlochen seems to inspire no dissenting 
voice. One can camp out if one chooses, or live 
in comparative and inexpensive elegance if one 
insists. As for entertainment, the committees are 
planning a reception, a sightseeing tour, a picnic 
by the lake, a concert in the famous Interlochen 
Bowl, and the Pi Lambda Theta banquet on Fri- 
day night. In between sessions, time is left for 
plenty of informal good times. 

In general, the business sessions for delegates 
and any interested members will be held 
Wednesday afternoon, and Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday mornings. Group discussions will 
take place Thursday and Friday afternoons and 
are open to all delegates, members, their friends, 
relatives (including husbands), and _ invited 
guests who are interested. 

The Michigan and other nearby chapters are, 
of course, our hostesses. Together with the 
Executive Secretary they make up committees on 
arrangements which are ready and eager to do 
everything possible to make this Council meet- 
ing a real plus-mark for all of us. They and the 
Executive Committee both hope ‘‘we’ll be seeing 


you. 
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Accommodations for Biennial Council 


AVE you reserved June 24-26 for the 

Biennial Council at Interlochen, Michi- 
gan? And have you put a question mark in your 
budget for expenses? Then there'll be a pleased 
expression on your face when you learn that 
accommodations for the Council period will cost 
you only $10 or $15! That covers all expenses, 
room, meals, and recreation, from Wednesday 
noon, June 23 to Saturday noon, June 26. For 
those who arrive on the 24th there will be a 
proportionate deduction. Delegates are to ar- 
tive on the 23rd to take care of the routine 
business on that day in order to leave June 24, 
25, and 26 for stimulating meetings, friendship 
and fun for all of us. 

At the National Music Camp there is the large 
three story hotel, several cottages of from two 
to six double rooms, and the dormitory units 
with accommodations for twelve persons in each. 
We plan to assign the delegates and officers 
rooms in the hotel so far as possible, but if 
there are groups who want to engage a cottage 
ot dormitory in order to make the most of the 
opportunity to be together, there is no reason 
why a delegate might not be one of the party. 
If some of you have friends or members of your 
families accompanying you, we'll be glad to 
reserve a cottage or dormitory for you, and if 
there are many men they may want to have 
separate lodgings where they can swap fish 
stories and untangle tackle while the ladies 
deliberate in Council. 

The exact accommodations available for non- 
official attendants at Council are 


Since there is a limited number of accom- 
modations of each type we urge you to send in 
your reservation at once. We'll do our best to 
give exactly what you request. 

Meal rates for those who come for a short 
time only will be: breakfast, 45¢; luncheon, 
80¢; dinner, 80¢; Friday night banquet, $1.00. 

Now, how to get there. Don’t be discour- 
aged if you have inquired at your local station 
and heard that you'd have to get off the train 
in the middle of the night! We have arranged 
to have special sleepers made up in Chicago and 
Detroit, and our cars will be put off at Inter- 
lochen on the morning of June 23 and June 24 
so you can sleep peacefully until 7:30 A.M. when 
you will be met by cars from camp. The Pere 
Marquette train with the special sleepers leaves 
Detroit at 9 P.M. Eastern Standard Time (Ford 
Street Union Depot), or Chicago at 7:15 P.M. 
Central Standard Time (Grand Central Station, 
corner of Fifth and Harris Streets) on June 22 
and June 23. 

After the last Council meeting Saturday morn- 
ing you can take the noon train to make connec- 
tions in Grand Rapids for Chicago or Detroit, 
artiving that evening. The Camp can accommo- 
date a limited number who may wish to stay 
over Sunday or longer. 

Just a word about railroad rates. There are 
special summer rates to the Grand Traverse Sec- 
tion and if you encounter any difficulty in getting 
that information we'll be glad to help you. The 
officials of the Pere Marquette Railroad are al- 
ready looking up the least expensive and most 


Accommodations Type Price 
for Location per person 
5 3rd floor, hotel Single $12.50 
6 3rd floor, hotel 3 in room 12.00 
12 Cottages 4, 6, 8 Two double rooms to each cottage, each with private bath 15.00 
12 Cottages 3, 5, 7 Six double rooms, three baths, in each cottage 12.50 
10 Cottage 9 Two double rooms and bath up, two large rooms (3 per- 
sons in room) and bath down 12.50 
48 4 Dormitories Large living room and bathroom, and six bedrooms, small 
but compact, with double decker beds, in each dor- 
mitory 10.00 
50-60 6 Dormitories Large living room, bath room and sleeping room with 
double decker beds 10.00 
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satisfactory routes for members from our vari- 
ous chapters. 

For those who travel by automobile the at- 
tractions are so numerous and the possibilities 
so varied that we can’t hope to describe them. 
For example, from Detroit the tourist goes right 
through two state forests, past innumerable 
beautiful streams and lakes and lovely cherry 
orchards, into the Interlochen State Park. She 
will see interesting Indian mounds, thriving 
sugar beet fields, and busy industrial centers, and 
will arrive in the Michigan North Woods va- 
cationland. The Conoco Travel Bureau will 
make a very complete “Touraide” for any of 
you. It includes marked maps, information about 
the towns and cities you pass through, hotels, 
tourist camps, etc., and the points of historical 





and scenic interest which you may visit right 
from your starting point all the way to Inter. 
lochen. Don’t hesitate to write for your “Tour. 
aide” to 

Conoco Travel Bureau 

Continental Oil Building 

Denver, Colo. 


We understand that only the Detroit and 
Cleveland Line will be operating passenger boats 
through all the Great Lakes this summer. That's 
a delightful vacation in itself if you like boat 
travel. 

Come prepared for swimming, fishing, boat- 
ing, tennis, or hiking; for warm, active days, 
and cool, restful nights. Send in your reservation 
now! 





PRACTICAL COMMUNITY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 60) 


Put the city up; tear the city down; 
put it up again; let us find a city. 

... Dig and dream, dream and hammer, 
till your city comes,’ 


this poetic drama praised the city’s towering 
buildings, monuments, and museums, commerce 
and shipping, and indicted it for its toleration 
of slum districts, lack of playground space, and 
unsanitary living conditions for such a large part 
of the population. 

Communities change, but, whether large or 


small, and wherever found, their importance in 
education is a constant factor, Surely it is not 
neccessary to urge that one important task of 
education is to develop an understanding of the 
community and to encourage effective participa- 
tion in its affairs. The possibilities for study and 
activity, and the possible procedures in using 
the community as a social-science laboratory, ate 
almost unlimited both in number and in variety. 


Norte: Mary Harden is a member of Alpha Epsilon 
chapter. 
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Professional Spirit in Action 


ELLA VICTORIA DOBBS 


HE Association for Childhood Education 
ce this year in San Antonio, Texas, 
from March 30 to April 3. This organiza- 
tion came into existence in 1931 through the 
consolidation of the International Kindergarten 
Union and the National Council of Primary 
Education. Its purpose is the study and stimula- 
tion of interest in the problems of early educa- 
tion, with especial emphasis on the continuity 
of the child’s development. It is organized with 
three vice-presidents, one representing the nurs- 
ety school, one the kindergarten, and one the 
primary school. It carries on researches into the 
problems of early education and usually pub- 
lishes two or three reports each year. It also sup- 
ports a magazine, the Journal of Childhood Edu- 
cation. Within its membership and administra- 
tive group are included most of the leaders in 
this division of the educational field, and it is 
making significant contributions to educational 
thought and practice on this level. 

The writer, although actively associated with 
its earlier work, was able for the first time this 
year to attend an annual meeting of the larger, 
consolidated organization, and was much im- 
pressed with the spirit of the many workers in 
the group. Being familiar with the behind-the- 
scenes workings of many societies, it was easy 


to make comparisons, in fact difficult to refrain 
from doing so, and comparisons were all to the 
credit of the Association of Childhood Educa- 
tion. Nobody was grinding an ax nor jockeying 
for personal advantages. The one thought which 
seemed to activate every one was, ‘What is best 
for the children and how may it be secured for 
them.” There were elections, discussions, lec- 
tures, play times, and study groups, but through- 
out everything this fine spirit was in evidence, 
and attracted comment from delegates and visi- 
tors. The writer, being the “oldest inhabitant” 
of Pi Lambda Theta, was greatly impressed, for 
since its beginning the cultivation of this fine 
professional spirit has been the chief purpose of 
Pi Lambda Theta, and it was delightful to find 
it functioning in so large and influential a group. 
It was also comforting to find so many wearers 
of our Key among that membership. 

Speed the day when this unselfish spirit will 
dominate all our organized activities. 


Nore. Miss Dobbs is one of the charter members of 
Pi Lambda Theta and of its original chapter. She was 
national president from 1921 to 1925. She was one of 
the organizers of the National Council of Primary 
Education and has been identified with many educa- 
tion organizations throughout her long period of pro- 
fessional service. 


What Do Others Think? 


M* OTTILIE HERZOG, of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, recently wrote as follows: 


Pi Lambda Theta life membership dues serve a 
splendid purpose, but according to your letter, new 
problems have arisen requiring additional funds. I 
have always so thoroughly enjoyed the JOURNAL that 
it would give me pleasure to contribute $5 yearly to 
a fund for the solution of new problems. 

I have booked passage to Europe, sailing from New 
York on May 12, so it will not be possible for me 
to attend the Biennial Council meeting to be held 
at Interlochen in June. I should, however, be very 
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grateful to you if you presented to the National Coun- 
cil my offer of a yearly contribution of $5 toward a 
research fund in the hope that other individuals and 
chapters will feel inclined to make annual contribu- 
tions. 

I remain, with best wishes for the success of the 
plan, 

Yours very sincerely, 
OrrTILiE HERZOG 


We have one fellowship, the Ella Victoria 
Dobbs Fellowship, of $1000. Shall we start an- 
other research fund ? 








The Nominating Committee 


Ftv eonnaaied of the appointment of the 
nominating committee appeared in the 
March issue of the JOURNAL, together with the 
suggestion that members codperate by calling 
attention to promising national officer material 
among the members of their acquaintance. The 
committee has not yet made its report, but if it 
is possible that report will be included in this 
issue. It may not be too late for you now to 
write the committee chairman your valuable 
suggestions. She is Miss Verna Wulfekammer, 





Standing Committees of the Fraternity 


Finance Committee 


Mata Beak, St. Louis Alumnz, Chairman 

GENEVIEVE KNIGHT BIXLER, Chicago Alum- 
nz 

Bess GOODYKOONTZ, Delta 

Ipa M. Hoos, St. Louis Alumnz 


Constitution Committee 


KATHRYN M. WILLIAMS, Mz, Chairman 
RUTH LITCHEN, Gamma 
Eva PRING, Iota 


Committee on Eligibility Problems 


SHANNON PETTINGER, Portland Alumnz, 
Chairman 

LuAUDA Foote, Washington Alumnz 

EvELYN Hornsey, Alpha Gamma 


DoroTHEA WYATT, Upsilon 


Fellowship Committee 


KATHARINE B. GREENE, Xi, Chairman 
Bess GOODYKOONTZ, ex officio 
HELEN WALKER, Alpha Epsilon 
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4 Lathrop Hall, Columbia, Missouri. The other 
members of the nominating committee are: Flor. 
ence Scott of Southern California Alumnz chap. 
ter, and Irene Thompson of Western Pennsyl. 
vania Alumnz chapter. Positions to be filled 
are: 
President—for 4 years. 
Corresponding Secretary—for 4 years. 
Keeper of Records—for 4 years. 
Member-at-Large—for 2 years. 





Life Membership Committee 


KATHARINE B. GREENE, Xi, Chairman 
FRANCES HUNGERFORD, New York Alumnz 
NORMA ROEMER, Detroit Alumnz 

OLGA WRIGHT, Xi 

May V. SEAGOE, Alpha Iota 


Loan Fund Board 


BEULAH CLARK VAN WAGENEN, New York 
Alumnz, Chairman 

MABEL FARLEY, Rho 

EsTHER ALLEN Gaw, Ohio State University 

FRED KELLY, U. S. Office of Education 

Mrs. FRED G, TRYON, A.A.U.W. 


Advisory Committee to the Editor 


MARGUERITE HALL, Xi, Chairman 

Bess GOODYKOONTZ, Delta 

Mary HARDEN, Alpha Epsilon 

Mary E. OWEN, Lambda 

SHANNON PETTINGER, Portland Alumnz 
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Cooperative Research in the Field of Our 
National Study Program 


NE of the objectives of our study program 

this year was to establish a background of 
information and interest in the field of women’s 
professional problems in education, and ultimate- 
ly to encourage research and investigation in this 
field. In February, Miss Theresa P. Pyle, Assist- 
ant to the Dean of Students at Randolph-Macon 
Women’s College, Lynchburg, Virginia, wrote 
to say that she was undertaking a problem in 
which she thought Pi Lambda Theta might be 
interested. Her study is an investigation of the 
time and money expenditures of teachers. She 
is doing this study under the direction of Dr. 
Helen Walker and Dr. Ruth Strang of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and the study has 
now progressed to the point where she is asking 
the assistance of Pi Lambda Theta in collecting 
data. An invitation sent to all chapter presi- 


dents early in February has elicited a commend- 
able amount of codperation from our several 
chapters. For example, Lambda Chapter;writes 
that although most of the active members are 
not teaching at the present time, those who are 
will be glad to help Miss Pyle with her research 
problem; Pi Chapter states that they will be 
glad to codperate in the distribution of the ques- 
tionnaires; Alpha Epsilon Chapter at Teachers 
College writes that they can arrange for some 
of their members to fill in the questionnaires ; 
Indianapolis Alumne Chapter says that they 
will be glad to assume responsibility for two 
hundred questionnaires; and word has come 
from Delte Chapter that they have decided to 
codperate with Miss Pyle by filling in the ques- 
tionnaires. 


Reservation Form for Biennial Council 


To be detached and sent in to the Executive Secretary 


Mrs. KATHRYN M. WILLIAMS 
Haverford Court Hotel 
Haverford, Pa. 
Enclosed is $ 
Interlochen, Michigan. 


Number 





* for which please make reservations at the National Music Camp, 


Price 





Type of Room 





I) train {Traverse City 
Wet expect to arrive by automobile at ) Interlochen on June * 
(hour) and will stay until June 














* A $2 payment is requested to hold each reservation. 
t We will meet you if we know time and place of arrival by train. 
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Life Memberships 


A EARLIER plan to publish in the May issue 
the names of members who this year have 
subscribed national life memberships in Pi 
Lambda Theta has been abandoned because of 
need of the space for other matters. It is not 
too late, however, for memberships, now sub- 
scribed, to be entered in the report of the Trea- 
surer, and listed at Biennial Council in the re- 
port of the Chairman of the Life Membership 
Committee, Dr. Katherine Greene. Send your 
check for the whole sum ($25.00) or less (but 


not less than $5.00) to the treasurer of your ow 
chapter, who will forward it on approprig 
blanks to the National Treasurer. Be sure to gam 
all of the essential facts about your initiatiga 
if possible, such as the date of initiation, § 
what chapter, your number on the chapter sgl 
This is an excellent business investment for @ 
vast majority of our members, and at the sail 
time a splendid proof of loyalty to fraterm 
ideals and activities. 
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